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ous, thrifty, rich farmer pays a heavy county tax to support criminal
courts, build jails, and pay sheriffs and jail keepers, and yet probably
he never has had and never will have any direct personal use for either.
He never gets the worth of his money by being tried for a crime before
the court, allowed the privilege of jail on conviction or receiving an
equivalent from the sheriff or his hangmen officers!
While Governor Wolf was defeated for re-election in
large part because of bis advocacy of common schools7
the principle of complete public support had now been
established, and "rate bills" became a thing of the past.
A greatly improved school law was passed with little
opposition the next year (1836), and educational legisla-
tion has ever since proceeded along the lines thereby laid
down. Among other things this act provided an increase
of the annual appropriation to $100,000, and the following
year the new governor surprised everyone by recommend-
ing that it be raised to $400,000. The legislature de-
murred and reluctantly compromised upon two thirds of
the increase, but in 1838 voted the full amount. Five
years later, owing to a financial depression, the annual
appropriation was cut to $250,000, and a period of tempo-
rary falling off in support and efficiency followed. In 1848,
however, the permissive feature of the common school law
was abolished and the nearly two hundred districts still
refusing to maintain public schools were thereafter re-
quired "to levy and assess a tax to enable them to receive
the state appropriation.'' Moreover, through the estab-
lishment of county superintendents under the revised
school law of 1854, the payment of local taxes was greatly
stimulated, and the amount of the state appropriation was
decidedly advanced before the outbreak of the Civil War.
In this tortuous fashion Pennsylvania embarked upon
public support of education during the awakening. The